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April Willows 


DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON 


Illustration by Lloyd Coe 
Dipping and dripping By the pool’s edge where 
With delicate care, Soft ripples are lipping, 
Willows are washing Leaning from mudbanks 
Their yellow-green hair. Yet never once slipping. 


Spread for the drying, 

The long strands are thinned 
To fringes in sun, by 

Light fingers of wind. 





Part II, THe Junior Rep Cross NEws 


APRIL, 1941 


A Guide for Teachers 


By Rutu EveLyN HENDERSON 


The April News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 


‘‘God of Rain— Maya’’ (front cover), 
Willows,’’ ‘‘Painting,’’ 


Character Guidance: 


‘*For Bravery,’’ ‘‘Funds for Freedom,’’ ‘‘ Captain 
Buncombe and His Company,”’’ ‘‘Part of the Publie’’ 


Geography: 

Argentina—J. R. C. Mailbag” 

Chile—“Calendar Beth le’ ®R. C. Mailbag” 

Cuba—“J. R. C. Mailbag” 

Ecuador—“Francisco’s Lucky Day” 

England—“For ‘Under Fives’, » “J, R. C. Mailbag” 

Hawaii—“J. R. C. Mailbag” 

Lithuania—“Lithuanian Folk Song” 

Mexico—“God of Rain—Maya,” “For Bravery,” “About 
the Front Cover,” “Working Cnather™ 

Switzer land—*Spring in Switzerland” 

United States—“Funds for Freedom,” “Pan American 
Highway,” “Captain Buncombe and His Company,” “Part 
of the Public” 

Venezuela—“J. R. C. Mailbag” 


History: 
‘*Funds for Freedom’’ 


** April 
‘*Spring in Switzerland’”’ 


Nature Study: 


‘*April Willows,’’ ‘‘Working Together,’’ ‘‘Part 
of the Public’’ 


Primary Grades: 

‘‘The Steamboat That Climbed the Hill,’’ ‘‘Ques- 
tion,’’ ‘‘Painting,’’ ‘‘Part of the Public,’’ ‘‘Spring 
in Switzerland ;’’ and also, ‘‘For Bravery,’’ ‘‘For 
‘Under Fives’,’’ ‘‘Francisco’s Lucky Day”’ 
Reading: 

1. Tell in prose how the willows look when they 
wash their hair. 2. Make up an original story about 
the frog in the picture. 

1. Why did Lochinte’s father give her a cloak of 
feathers? 2. What details in the story prove that 
it is about a very ancient period? 

1. What does the design on the front cover mean? 
2. Make an art design of modern planting or harvest. 

1. Who helped Washington get money for his 
soldiers? 2. Find stories of men of various nation- 
alities who helped the United States in its struggle 
for freedom. 

1. How did Captain Bunecombe’s Company win 
the prize? 2. What have you done this year to make 
or keep your own neighborhood attractive? 

1. How has your National Children’s Fund been 
used to help children of England? 2. Clip out news- 
paper items about Red Cross War Relief and report 
on them at opening exercises. 

1. Through what countries will the Pan American 
Highway pass? 2. Look up one interesting fact 
about each of these countries and report in a Pan 
American Day program in your own classroom. 

1. What interesting things were observed by dele- 
gates to the Red Cross Pan American Conference? 
2. Show Chile on a map or a globe. 


1. What did the Lithuanian raindrops tell each 
other? 2. What is a folk song? 

1. Why was the salvaging of metal tubes with- 
drawn as a national project? 2. Make a list of all 
the ways you have earned money for your Junior Red 
Cross Service Fund. 

1. What subjects studied in other American coun- 
tries do you study? 2. Which countries represented 
in the J. R. C. Mailbag this month are on the Pan 
American Highway ? 

1. When is Pan American Day? 2. Observe it by 
a program using material from this issue of the News. 

1. What adventures did Francisco have in getting 
his shoes? 2. What are some things you have learned 
about Ecuador from the story? 

1. Which of the suggestions for working together 
give you ideas for your own Junior Red Cross? 
2. Appoint a committee to review the activity notes 
in the Junior Red Cross News from September 
through April and report on the number of countries 
represented. 

1. How did Olaf help the steamboat climb the hill? 
2. Build a lock out of boxes or blocks and explain 
how it would work. 

1. Who do you look like? 2. How many 
great-grandparents did you have? 

1. Read the painting poem aloud. 2. Which colors 
would vou paint each of the things named? 

1. Why did David call the daffodils his? 2. If they 
were his, why didn’t he pick them? 

1. Tell some ways Switzerland differs from the 
United States. 2. Tell some ways it is like the United 
States. 

Pick out several stories or other features in this 
number and make up your own quiz game about them. 


Units: 

Adventure and Exploration—‘For Bravery,’’ 
‘*Franciseo’s Lucky Day,’’ ‘‘Pan American High- 
way,’’ ‘‘The Steamboat That Climbed the Hill’’ 

Communication —‘‘Pan American Highway,’’ 
‘*J. R. C. Mailbag,’’ ‘‘The Steamboat That Climbed 
the Hill’’ 

Community and National Cooperation — ‘* 
for Freedom,’’ ‘‘ For ‘Under Fives’,’’ ‘‘Pan American 
Highway,’’ ‘‘Captain Buncombe and His Company,”’ 
‘‘Working Together,’’ ‘‘Part of the Publie’’ 

Home Life—‘‘ For Bravery,’’ ‘‘ For ‘Under Fives’,’’ 
‘‘Captain Buncombe and His Company’”’ 

Pan American Day—‘‘For Bravery,’’ ‘‘ About the 
Front Cover,’’ ‘‘Franciseo’s Lucky Day,’’ ‘‘Pan 
American Highway,’’ ‘‘The Calendar Picture,’’ 
‘“J. R. C. Mailbag,’’ ‘‘ Announcements,’’ ‘‘ Working 
Together’’ 

Primitive Living—‘‘ About the Front Cover,’’ ‘‘ For 
Bravery,’’ ‘‘Francisco’s Lucky Day”’ 

Transportation—‘‘For Bravery,’’ ‘‘Pan American 
Highway,’’ ‘‘Working Together,’’ ‘‘The Steamboat 
that Climbed the Hill’’ 

War Relief—‘‘For ‘Under Fives’,’’ ‘‘ Working To- 
gether,’’ ‘‘J. R. C. Mailbag’’ 


great- 


Funds 








Developing Calendar Activities for April 


‘‘The Map of Community Service’ 


by summarizing things learned through the year’s 
Junior Red Cross service before the close of school, 
one activity suggested is the completion of the ‘‘Map 
of Community Service.’’ Some or all of the follow- 
ing points may be included in classroom conversation : 


1. Things learned about the community 


a. Location of public institutions and of welfare organ- 
ization headquarters , ih ee : 

b. The part each institution and organization plays in 
the community picture : : 

c. The groups, public and private, cooperating through 
these institutions and organizations for the good of the 
community : : 

d. Opportunity for young people to have a part in this 
community cooperation through their junior membership 
in the American Red Cross. 

2. Things learned about better ways of performing 
ing service 

a. Appreciation of ways in which individuals helped 
have contributed or can contribute to the community 

Constructive ways of distributing gifts so that re- 
cipients are helped and not harmed. 
3. Things learned from classroom subjects that 
helped in understanding and performing service 

a. Application of Social Studies 

b. Growth in skills and understanding of the reasons 
for high standards 


Writing Safety into the Map 


The Junior Red Cross ‘‘Map of Community 
Service’’ can also be used to focus the year’s work 
on accident prevention. Hazard points for outdoor 
play and for getting to and from school can be marked 
with especial emphasis on ‘‘preventing accidents 
through personal carefulness.’’ 

The Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company for March, 1940, pointed out that 
April, statistically considered, is the safest month in 
the year. ‘‘If all the year were April our annual 
toll of fatal accidents would be 12,500 fewer than it 
has been in recent years.’’ 

This month which lies between winter and summer 
does not have the winter hazards of burns, falls, and 
asphyxiation. Burns and scalds, conflagrations and 
gas poisoning naturally drop when winter heating 
becomes unnecessary. Smothering of infants de- 
creases as the necessity for heavy covering is lessened. 
Falls caused by slipping on walks and steps and also 
by winter sports naturally decrease. Indoor falls on 
poorly lighted steps decrease as the hours of dark- 
ness shorten. Driving hazards are fewer when roads 
and streets are free of ice. Fatal shooting accidents 
are much less frequent in the spring than in the 
autumn hunting season. 

On the other hand, the spring months have a lower 
accident rate than summer months because water 
sports are not yet under way and vacation traffic that 
makes motoring more dangerous has not started. 
Traffic hazards in spring are likewise less than in the 
fall, because the longer daylight decreases driving 
dangers. 

The fact that with all these favorable factors mak- 
ing spring a ‘‘relatively safe period,’’ ‘‘more than 
250 people daily throughout the country will lose 
their lives in accidents’’ gives a serious reason for 
taking advantage of the lull to influence pupils in 
accepting responsibility for their own conduct when 
they will not have the help of street patrols and school 


supervision. The article in the Statistical Bulletin 


concludes : 

“Spring is the season for cleaning house and for mak- 
ing, necessary repairs. Clear out the junk from cellars 
and attics, which not only constitutes a serious hazard to 
life from possible trips and falls, but which also is a 
serious fire hazard. Have flues and chimneys cleaned and 
repaired against the starting of the heating season in 
the fall. But most important, clear out the junk of the 
mind—the complacency of fixed daily habits which are 
fraught with hazards. Learn in the spring the safe ways 
of life to be followed all the year round.” 


‘‘The March of Service’’ 


In connection with planning a county Junior Red 
Cross rally and an appropriate exhibit, the following 
activity reported by District No. 64, Douglas County, 
Nebraska, will be helpful. 

“At our December meeting of the P. T. A. we used 
miniature floats to represent some of the various school 
activities participated in by our school. The upper grade 
children were very much interested in constructing these 
floats and in many cases worked out their own ideas with 
a few instructions from the Principal. Our Red Cross 
float was decorated in red and white crepe paper. A small 
doll bed was placed in the float and a doll placed in the 
bed with head bandaged, showing she had received First 
Aid. The little pages that pulled the float wore the Red 
Cross headdress and a white cape made of tissue paper 
with a red cross on it.” 


International School Correspondence 


The circumstances explained in the March ‘‘Guide 
for Teachers’’ about international school eorrespond- 
ence obtain this month as much as in March. The 
‘artistic Easter greetings’’ suggested in the April 
Calendar can be sent to other American countries. 
There is an opportunity for integrating composition 
and art in a unit around Pan American Day by pre- 
paring an Easter greeting that represents the finest 
expression of the class. 

Some weeks ago, both the Canadian and the Puerto 
Rican Junior Red Cross sent our office long lists of 
U. S. schools owing them answers. Pan American 
Day can be the occasion for getting answers off for 
all albums on hand. Remind pupils that replying as 
promptly as possible is a practical method of develop- 
ing the close relationships that all of us aim for. 

Perhaps you can explain too that answering with- 
out waiting for notices will lighten the load of Head- 
quarters offices at a period when all the staff is carry- 
ing much extra work. If an album is not possible, a 
friendly letter can carry the message to your corre- 
spondents giving the approximate date when a more 
complete reply can be expected. 


J. R. C. Garment Labels 


Attention has been called recently to the fact that 
many garments arriving in England do not bear Red 
Cross labels. If sewing classes or other groups in 
your school are making garments for War Relief, will 
you please be sure that a Junior Red Cross label is 
sewed in each? Usually only one label is used for a 
complete layette, but if some important garments in 
the layette, such as the night gowns, are made by 
Junior Red Cross members, and the rest of the gar- 
ments are made by senior members, it would be a good 
idea to have the Junior Red Cross label used for 
those parts made by younger members. The Junior 
Red Cross labels are free on request through your 
Chapter office or from Headquarters offices. 


Easter Greetings from 


HIS YEAR the brailled Easter greetings sent 

schools for the blind were given fresh value be- 
cause they were composed in English classes of state 
schools for the blind in Oklahoma and Illinois. Two 
of the verses were quoted in the March News. Be- 
cause Junior Red Cross members will be interested 
in the greetings for which they helped to make covers; 
and some composition classes will be particularly in- 
terested, the remainder of the verses are quoted on 
this page as Easter greetings from schools for the 
blind to all Junior Red Cross members. All of the 
prailled cards have now been distributed. 


Verses from the Illinois School 


May Easter day bring forth good cheer, 
To you this year, and every year. 


We wish you a happy Easter this year 
And hope it will bring you joy and good cheer. 


Easter is a happy day, 
It makes us happy in every way. 


’Tis Eastertime once again, 
We wish you joy, as friend to friend. 


Happy Easter, this I pray, 
God bless you in every way. 


Blessed be the Easter day, 
May it bring you cheer, 
May it bring you happiness 
Throughout the year. 


When Easter comes around this year, 
And all the world is gay, 

I wish you all the best good cheer, 
On this glad Easter Day. 


The sun shines brightly everywhere, 
So to God we raise this little prayer, 
May goodness and joy be yours today, 
And never may your skies be gray. 


Just a little message, friend, 

On this glad Easter Day, 

To hope your joy will never end, 
But keep with you each day. 


Verses from the Oklahoma School 


Easter bunnies come and say, 
“Have a Happy Easter Day!” 


The sky is blue 

The grass is green - 
“God is love,” 

This can be seen. 


This little greeting isn’t much 
But I just want to say, 

I wish you joy along the way, 
Of this glad Easter Day. 


There is no use to frown; 
Be happy all the time; 
Let your heart be glad, 
While Easter bells chime. 


May all the Easter Greetings 
Shower down upon you, 

And may they stay to bless you 
When Easter Day is through. 


Schools for the Blind 


The Easter lilies bloom so fair, 
They seem almost an Easter prayer. 


This message is to tell you 

That wishes deeply true, 

Are meant to bring you happiness, 
The whole year through. 


At Eastertime, I always send 

A message of love and cheer, 

Of peace, and joy, and happiness, 
To all my friends so dear. 


Happy Easter is here again 

We all should love our fellow men, 
Let us do the things we should 

To make us kind, and sweet, and good. 


Upon this happy Easter Day, 
Little Easter bunnies play; 

In their baskets, Easter joys 

They have for little girls and boys. 


To me each bird seems to sing, 
“Happy Easter in the spring.” 


Easter will stay 

In our hearts every day 
While we’re at play 

If we think to pray. 


On this Easter morning, 

I am sending just for you, 
This little Easter Greeting, 
And hope you’ll like it too. 


Have good cheer on Easter Day, 
Let your thoughts be always gay. 


The robins are winging, 

The blue birds are singing, 
People are on their way 

To worship on this Easter Day. 


This Easter greeting brings to you 
The best of wishes kind and true. 


May your Eastertime be glad, 
And I am wishing then, 
That it will be happier still, 
The whole year round again. 


May this Easter bring to you 
Peace and joy the whole year through. 


This little message I send today 

Will not tell what I want to say. 

But I wish for you, good luck, good cheer, 
Every day throughout the year. 


More Useful Gifts 


It is hoped that more classes will undertake projects 
of more permanent value to schools for the blind, 
like making doll houses or models of churches, public 
buildings of state or national interest, or dwellings 
representative of different parts of the earth. 

A particularly good Art class activity is the mak- 
ing of cards with raised designs of birds, trees, or 
flowers which can be matched into books in games. 
Headquarters offices will give further suggestions 
about such gifts and good outlets for them. 


The April News in Braille 


Features transcribed into braille for this issue are 
‘*‘Working Together,’’ ‘‘Funds for Freedom,’ ‘‘For 
‘Under Fives’,’’ and part of the ‘‘J. R. C. Mailbag.’’ 








Sun and Fresh Air 


N ADDITION to the activities suggested on the 
April Calendar page, the Red Cross Public Health 
Nursing Service has suggested the following: 


‘*Study how animals and birds protect themselves 
from the weather. Compare the coats of animals and 
birds with the coat of the human body. Consider the 
composition of the skin and how nature has designed 
it to protect the individual from the weather as well 
as to aid in the utilization of sunshine for the benefit 
of the whole body. 


‘*Show how plants take up sunshine and give it to 
us in food. Start a garden project for early green 
vegetables. Plant two pans of seeds, keeping one in 
the sunshine and one in the dark to show the need 
of all growing things for sunshine. 


‘*Consider some of the old-fashioned customs and 
beliefs concerning the relationship of the weather or 
the seasons to health, such as sewing the underwear 
on for the winter, taking sulphur and molasses or 
sassafras tea in the spring to ‘thin the blood,’ and 
the danger of taking a bath in cold weather. Show 
how these old ideas have been disproved and how our 
present methods of living make some of the old prac- 
tices unnecessary.’’ 

References suggested by the Nursing Service are: 
Wonder Stories of the Human Machine, Part IX, “The 
Body Finish” by George A. Skinner, American Medical 
Association; Do You Believe It? by O. W. Caldwell and 


G. E. Lundeen, Doubleday, Doran and Company; “Strange 
> Customs” by Mildred Brennan, Hygeia, July, 
1 . 


An outline for health education based on the sug- 
gestions in the December Calendar and the ‘‘Guide 
for Teachers’’ used in some of the schools in St. Louis, 
Missouri, was sent to Headquarters. Some of the ac- 
tivities suggested are appropriate for adaptation this 
month. These parts are quoted below: 


For the Kindergarten through Grade 2 


Young children can develop responsibility for 
shutting off radiators and opening the windows. ‘‘On 
the board draw a large thermometer like the one in 
the classroom. The drawn thermometer should register 
from 68° to 70°. Let the pupils open and close the 
windows to watch the effect on the location of the 
mercury in the real thermometer, and compare it with 
the one drawn. 

‘‘Talk over the reasons for wearing rubbers at re- 
cess in wet weather and lead the pupils to formation 
of the correct habits.’’ 

Schools where the children do not come to school 
with rubbers may be able to work out the ‘‘practical 
applications’’ suggested in the April Calendar. In 
some cases there may be outgrown rubbers at home 
that ean be brought to school for use. 

‘*As preparation for vacation responsibility chil- 
dren may draw a picture of the clock to take home, 
placing the hands at the hour when they should go 
to bed.”’ 

They can caption their clocks with the reminder, 
‘‘Put Myself to Bed at This Hour,’’ or ‘‘Time for 
Bed.’’ 


Grades 3, 4, and 5 
‘*Study of room temperature can be made by dif- 
ferent older pupils by checking the thermometer at 





Fitness for Service for April 






different periods of the day and making graphs of the 
recordings. ’’ 


Grades 6,7, and 8 


A unit on healthful living is suggested to correlate 
with the classroom work, and an example is given in 
connection with the study of Switzerland. 


1. Outdoor exercises, 


This is introduced by displaying pictures and making 
posters of children engaged in outdoor exercises to fit the 
season, like hiking, climbing mountains, going on flower 
hunts, and taking part in winter sports and summer 
games. Discussion follows of enjoyment found in these 
games based on personal experience of the pupils. 


A summary may emphasize that fresh air is essential 
to health, that exercise is an aid to healthful living, and 
that both are a means to good posture. Pictures of Swiss 
children at play and engaging in winter or summer sports 
are related to the personal experiences. 


2. Proper clothing as a help in healthful living. 
Pictures to illustrate the clothing of Swiss people can 
be the lead. 


Perhaps the back cover of this April News will be of 
— interest and lead to a search for further illustra- 
ions. 


The pupils can talk over the different kinds of clothing 
they find comfortable at different seasons and for dif- 
ferent purposes. Perhaps someone from the local Red 
Cross Chapter can give the group a little talk on the way 
clothing has been planned to meet the needs of war 
refugees. 


Another lead is the contrast of climates and appropriate 
clothing. Suppose, for instance, that people in the 
Panama Canal Zone dressed like the Eskimos or vice 
versa. 


In connection with the Art period, pupils may illustrate 
their favorite outdoor sport, bringing out points stressed 
in their previous discussions. In the composition class, 
they may write their own dramatic skit to portray 
“Healthful Living Out of Doors.” 


8. Cleanliness and health. 


Switzerland — an ideal opportunity to stress clean- 
liness in daily living and to emphasize the continual im- 
portance of personal cleanliness in such habits as hand- 
sone bathing, keeping fingernails and hair clean and 
idy. 


The story about Captain Buncombe in this April 
Junior Red Cross News will be useful in discussing a 
clean environment; so also may the following quota- 
tion from a travel guide published in 1934, the author 
of which had had much experience traveling in 
Switzerland. This book says: 


‘**Every hidden corner of Switzerland is clean .. . 
Pick out any little village on some branch of a branch 
line, choosing some name you like in the time table 
and take the trouble to go there and examine the 
place. You will find, I guarantee, that its backyards 
are absolutely shipshape to a yard. The winter wood 
of each family will be stacked up to the eaves of the 
chalet with such mechanical precision that one would 
think every piece had been cut to measure for an 
exacting client. The roofs of the village will be tight 
and in good repair. The station and post office will 
be immaculate. The geraniums in the village window 
boxes will be in as perfect condition as though this 
were required by federal law and today were the very 
day for the Geranium Inspector’s annual visit.’’ 


From Switzerland on $50.00 by Sydney A. Clark, Robert 
M. McBride and Company of Michigan. 
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A Story of Ancient Yucatan 


DELIA GOETZ 
Illustrations by Ariel Baynes 


Locumre sat in the doorway of the little 
adobe house. Anxiously she looked toward the 
east. It was many weeks now since her 
father, Chac the Trader, and her 
brother had gone. She had wanted 
to go with them on their journey 
from the Land of the Mayas 
to Panama. How Chol, her 
brother, had scoffed at the 
idea. 

“Ho, ho,” he said. “A girl 
go on a trading trip? A girl 
who is afraid of the dark? 
Only men brave the sea to go 
far places. Only men wear the 
jaguar skin. Girls stay at home.” 

Lochinte had hung her head at 
his scorn. She was quick at games. 


on h tt isk f Xochiquetzal, Maya per. 
e could toss the pottery disk from goddess of flowers 


her palm and catch it on the back of 
her hand as deftly as he. And even 
now that he was twelve he could not out- 
distance her in a race, But when he led the 
chase into the deep ravine that encircled the 
village she drew back. She loved the light 
and sunshine. She was afraid in the dark 
shadows. 

Then the day came when Chac the Trader 
filled huge baskets with smooth pottery, evenly 
woven cloth, bright copper vessels and gold 
and silver ornaments. When all was ready, 
Lochinte went with him and Chol to the 
shrine of Ekcuah, the god of travel, to offer 
gifts and pray for a safe journey. Then when 
her father and Chol went on to the boat, 









Lochinte and her mother went back to the 
little house. As Chol said, “Girls stay at home.” 


The days passed quickly, though. Some- 
times Lochinte sat with her mother 
before the house in the sunshine 
and patted dabs of soft clay into 
bowls and pitchers. Now and 
then she stopped work to play 
games with the children in 
the village. Often she sought 
out Akzin, the Painter of His- 
tory, and sat beside him to 
watch the figures grow from 
the end of his paintbrush. She 
liked to watch as he spread the 
bright figures on the long scroll, 
recording the deeds of the Maya 
people. Sometimes he read them to 
It would be fine, Lochinte 
thought, to be remembered by the 
Painter of History. But most of the 
figures stood for deeds of bravery. And 
usually, as Chol had said, the men wore the 
jaguar skins. For in Mayaland, in those days 
long before Columbus crossed the sea, the 
jaguar skin was the sign of bravery. 

But today Lochinte sat alone in the door- 
way. There were no children to play games. 
No bright figures grew from the brush of the 
Painter of History. The little village stood 
silent and empty on the edge of the ravine. 
Only a few days before a lean brown runner 
had sped through the village to tell all to 
bring their gifts to the rain god. From their 
pottery or weaving or silver and gold work, 
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It would be fine, Lochinte thought, to be remembered by the Painter of History 


each had chosen only the best. They knew 
that the rain god must be pleased or he would 
not send rain for thirsty fields that year. And 
this morning, before dawn, long lines of men, 
women and children had passed carrying their 
gifts to the city of Mayapan, the capital. 

Of all the village, only Lochinte and her 
mother had not gone. Since yesterday her 
mother lay ill on her straw mat. “Never mind, 
my child,” she said. “Tomorrow I shall be 
well and we will go with the others.” 

But this morning she was worse and could 
not move from the mat. When Lochinte 
brought her warm stew, she only moaned and 
shook her head. Then Lochinte brought cool 
leaves, damp with dew, and pressed them to 
her mother’s hot forehead. But soon they, 
too, were hot and dry. Now it was late after- 
noon. Still her mother moaned and tossed in 
pain. 

“Tf only father and Chol were here,” thought 
Lochinte. “They are brave. They would 
know what to do.” 

She rose quickly when her mother called. 
“Lochinte, my child. Can you go and bring 
Old Anah? Tell her I am ill, with fever that 
burns my head, and chills that shake my 
body. She will know what to do. Ask her to 
come quickly,” her mother added. Then she 
closed her eyes and scarcely moved when 
Lochinte said good-bye. 





Old Anah lived in 
the little village on 
the other side of the 
deep ravine. Lochin- 
te had been there 
before with her 
mother. She hurried 
to the edge of the 
ravine. Even in the 
day, dark patches 
lay here and there 
where the sun did 
not pierce the thick 
leaves of the great 
trees. She jumped 
as a bird flew from a 
nest hidden in the 
thicket. She was 
glad that Old Anah 
would come _ back 
with her. 

The climb up on 
the other side was 
steep. The brambles 
scratched her fat, 
bare legs and the 
thorny branches caught in her hair. At last 
she reached the top. Quickly she ran to the 
little house where Old Anah lived alone. 

“Good afternoon, Anah,” Lochinte said po- 
litely to the wrinkled old woman who sat just 
inside the doorway. 

“What brings you here alone, child?” said 
the old woman, peering at her with sharp, 
dark eyes. 

“My mother is very ill,” said Lochinte. “Her 
head is hot but she is very cold. She moans 
and does not eat. She wants you to come 
quickly.” 

“But, my child, that is impossible. See this 
foot.” And Old Anah thrust her bandaged 
foot in front of her. “For days I have not 
walked farther than across the room.” 

“T am sorry,” said Lochinte; then she re- 
peated anxiously, “My mother is very ill.” 

“Never mind,” said Old Anah as she saw the 
tears in the little girl’s eyes. “I will give you 
the medicine to take to your mother. You 
can give it to her as well as I.” 

Lochinte’s face brightened. For the mo- 
ment she had forgotten the trip alone through 
the dark ravine. 

Slowly and with many groans Old Anah got 
up and dragged herself to a shelf in the corner 
of the room. Carefully she took down one of 
the little pottery jars that stood in a row there 
and placed it on the table. Then she went 


back and took down 
a second jar. 

“Why does she not 
take two at a time,” 
Lochinte thought 
impatiently. But she 
remembered that 
Old Anah never hur- 
ried. Often she had 
heard the women in 
the village say that 
Old Anah’s medicine 
cured—“if the sick 
did not die waiting 
for it!” 

‘*Please, please, 
Anah, hurry,” she 
thought to herself as 
if to hasten the old 
woman. 

But Old Anah 
went back and took 
a third jar from the 
shelf! “Run and 
bring me a leaf from 
the-tree outside,”’ she 
said. “A big one.” 

Lochinte brought the leaf and Old Anah 
spread it before her on the table. Then from 
each jar she took first a pinch of one, then 
another, and dropped it on the leaf. With her 
wrinkled brown old finger she mixed the 
powdered herbs. Tilting her head to one side, 
she looked at the little mound. Then she 
began all over, adding little pinches of the 
herbs to the mound. 

With her elbows propped on the table and 
her head in her fat little hands, Lochinte 
watched every move. She sighed in relief 
when finally Old Anah added the last bit, 
folded the leaf first this way and then that 
and handed it to Lochinte. 

“Pour hot water over this and give it to your 
mother to drink. Be sure she takes every 
drop,” she cautioned. — 

“Yes, yes,” Lochinte promised quickly. 
“Many thousand thanks, Anah,” she added, 
and hurried from the house, her little fist 
doubled tightly over the folded leaf. Dusk 
lay over the village like a soft blanket. But 
when she reached the ravine, she stopped 
short. It opened below her like a deep, dark 
well. Lochinte stood wide-eyed, afraid at the 
edge. 

“Oh, I can not find my way alone,” she said 
aloud. She hesitated, then remembered her 
mother’s words, “Tell her to come quickly.” 





The day came when Chac the Trader and Chol, his son, went on the journey 
to Panama 


She tightened her hand on the folded leaf 
and took a few steps down the side of the 
ravine. The dried leaves rustled under her 
steps and startled her. She waited a moment. 
Then she took a few more steps farther into 
the darkness. Carefully she picked her way, 
trying not to make any noise. She glanced 
from one side to the other. But there was 
only thick black night, like walking with one’s 
eyes closed, she thought. She was nearing the 
bottom of the ravine when she stepped on a 
smooth stone covered with wet moss. Her 
feet slipped from under her and she fell head- 
long, but her hand still clutched the precious 
leaf. Her scream frightened a nest of rabbits 
and they scampered past her, as frightened as 
she was herself. 

Lochinte was too frightened to move, until 
quiet settled down on the ravine. Then she 
began picking her way through the tangled 
underbrush on the steep climb to the top. 
“When I am at the top I will soon be home,” 
she consoled herself. But it was still a long 
way. Almost over her head Puhuy the Night 
Bird wailed, “Who are you? Who are you?” 

“Oh, oh,” wailed Lochinte, and she began 
to run, stumbling over underbrush, and plung- 
ing up the steep bank. She did not stop run- 
ning, even when she reached the top. “Mother, 
Mother,” she called when she was near the 
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house. Then she heard voices within. It was 
her father’s voice. 

“Father, Mother, Chol,” sobbed Lochinte, 
bursting into the house and flinging herself 
in her father’s outstretched arms. 

“Where is Old Anah?” her father and 
mother asked, looking toward the door. 

“She has a sore foot and could not come,” 
said Lochinte, wiping her eyes. 

“And you came alone through the ravine?” 
her father asked quietly, not showing his sur- 
prise. 

“Yes,” Lochinte answered. “It was very 
dark and once I fell and it seemed a long 
way.” 

“But you were afraid, weren’t you?” asked 
Chol. 

“Yes,” said Lochinte, looking down at her 
toes. 

“And did you not wish to turn back to Old 
Anah’s?” asked her father. 

“I was afraid,” Lochinte said truthfully, 
“but Old Anah said Mother must have the 
medicine.” And she sat down beside her 
mother, who sipped the medicine Chac the 
Trader had given her when he got home. Her 
mother patted Lochinte’s plump little hand. 


About the 


THE COVER design is a representation of 
Chac, Maya god of rain and fertility. The art- 
ist, who drew the design from an old Mexican 
manuscript, has been drawing and studying 
the art of the ancient Aztecs and Mayas for a 
long time. Of Chac, she says, “The Mayans 
believed that he lived beneath the waters of 
the great well at the city of Chichén Itza. 
They made yearly pilgrimages to the well to 
worship him. They brought offerings of rare 
jewels, gold, jade and weapons which with 
prayer they ceremoniously threw into the 
water for him. Once a year the loveliest 
maiden in the land was chosen to be his bride. 
After drinking the drug of forgetfulness she 
was thrown into the well to dwell with him.” 

You may have a little trouble finding the 
god’s head in the drawing because he is shown 
wearing a black animal mask. Actually his 
own nose is sticking straight up in the air. 
If you find his nose, it will help you locate his 
round eye. His face is painted blue, as is the 
rest of his body. In his right hand he holds a 
jug in the shape of a head crested with 


“My child,” she said, “I would never have 
asked you to come through the ravine alone. 
But I am proud that you were so brave.” 

Lochinte flushed with pleasure. “Brave?” 
Not even her mother had ever called her brave. 

Then her father took from a chest in the 
corner a cloak made from the bright blue and 
green feathers of the quetzal bird. Around 
the neck rows of yellow humming bird 
feathers made a collar as soft as silk. Lochinte 
could hardly believe her eyes when he placed 
the beautiful cloak around her shoulders. 

“Tt is not a jaguar skin,” said her father, 
“put it is no less a cloak for bravery. You 
were brave because you went on even though 
you were afraid.” 

Lochinte stroked the lovely soft feathers. 
She could not speak. A cloak of feathers was 
more beautiful than a jaguar skin, and it was 
for bravery. This was better than going on a 
trading trip. And she would never again fear 
the ravine. 

Next day her mother was better and Loch- 
inte went to sit beside the Painter of History. 
He took his brush, dipped it in bright paint 
and at the top of a scroll wrote, “Lochinte, 
brave daughter of Chac the Trader.” 
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feathers; waters flow from the jug. In his left 
hand he grasps two snakes. Shown above 
him are the symbols, repeated, of rain and 
clouds. Below him are symbols of life—ears 
of corn, a fat fish, an alligator. The Mayans 
believed that the earth with its mountain 
peaks was a great alligator crawling along. 
We don’t know what the little bird stands for; 
we think the artist just put it in for fun. 

So many of the ancient Maya gods seem so 
terrifying that you may be glad to discover 
that they had at least one gentle deity, the 
goddess of love and flowers, whose image ap- 
pears on page 199. According to the artist, 
she was the wife of the sun god. “Fable says 
that he turned himself into a humming bird 
to woo her. She was said to be the first 
woman to weave cloth and is often pictured 
spinning and weaving.” Sometimes she is 
just shown smelling the flowers—or, as on 
page 199, with a conch shell, another symbol 
of life, in her hand. The background of the 
drawing imitates the marvelous, inlaid, tur- 
quoise plaques which the Mayan artists made. 


Funds tor Freedom 


GERTRUDE HARTMAN 


Ir WAS around Christmastime in 1776. For 
six months the American army had been 
beaten and Washington had retreated rapidly 
across New Jersey closely pursued by the Brit- 
ish. The whole country was discouraged, for 
it seemed as if the Revolution were crumbling 
to pieces. Lord Cornwallis had packed his 
belongings and sent them aboard ship, expect- 
ing to take passage shortly, carrying to Eng- 
land the news that the rebellion of the colo- 
nies was at an end. 

Washington had managed to reach the Del- 
aware River and had put the broad stream 
between him and his pursuers. His men, dis- 
pirited and worn out, wanted to go home to 
their families. But Washington believed that 
he could win a victory if his men would stay 
on. He pleaded with them to remain six 
weeks longer and promised each man a bonus 
of ten dollars for the extra service. Nearly all 
the men agreed to stay. 

On the last day of the year, Washington had 
to get the money to make good his promise to 
his men. He needed fifty thousand dollars 
and there was not a penny in the treasury. So 
Washington appealed to his friend, Robert 
Morris, a banker and one of the wealthiest 
men in Philadelphia. 

“Whatever I can do for the good of the 
service shall be done,” Robert Morris had said. 
And on New Year’s Day he wrote to Washing- 
ton: “I am up early this morning to despatch 
the fifty thousand dollars to your excellency. 
You will receive that sum with this letter, but 
it will not be got away so early as I could wish, 
for none concerned in this movement except 
myself are up. I shall rouse them immedi- 
ately.” ” 

Then Robert Morris went about knocking 
at the doors of well-to-do Philadelphia citi- 
zens, getting them out of bed and persuading 
them to subscribe to the fund. He roused one 
old gentleman who asked, “What news so 
early, Robert?” 

“The news is just this, my friend,” replied 
Morris. “General Washington needs a cer- 
tain sum of hard money and I must send it 
to him immediately. I would like you to lend 
me dollars (naming the sum).” 





“But what is thy security, Robert, for this 
large sum?” asked the old friend. 

“My word and my honor,” answered Morris. 

“Thou shalt have it,” said the old gentle- 
man. 

So the money that Washington needed to 
keep his troops together was collected and 
sent to him before sundown. 

As the war progressed, the Continental Con- 
gress became more and more overwhelmed 
with financial difficulties and was unable to 
raise the funds necessary to keep the patriot 
cause alive. Over and over again came calls 
to Robert Morris for money. “I wish it to 
come on the wings of the wind,” said one 
urgent message. 

“Each according to his abilities,” said Mor- 
ris. “I am not a soldier, not a statesman, but 
a financier. The soldier can fight and the 
statesman can inspire; it’s my task to raise 
money.” And somehow he always managed 
to raise the amount needed. He gave his own 
money and borrowed large sums on his per- 
sonal credit. The word of Robert Morris was 
as good as gold, and people were ready to trust 
him. 

In 1781, Congress realized that the war 
could not succeed unless some able man was 
put in charge of the money affairs of the 
country and Robert Morris was made Super- 
intendent of Finance. “The contest we are 
engaged in,” he declared as he undertook the 
duties of his new office, “appeared to me just 
and necessary; therefore I took an active part 
init. As it became more dangerous, I thought 
it more glorious, and was stimulated to the 
greatest exertions in my power when the af- 
fairs of America were at their worst.” 

Unfortunately the man who raised so much 
money for his country in time of need was un- 
able to keep his own fortune. During the 
later years of his life he invested money in 
land in the West, thinking that the new coun- 
try would grow by leaps and bounds. But he 
was mistaken. His investments turned out 
badly, his land could not be sold when he 
needed money, and he was imprisoned for 
debt. Thus the once wealthy Philadelphia 
banker died in poverty, “lacking,” he said, 
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“the confidence of the world in my pecuniary 
ability but not, I believe, in my honor and in- 
tegrity.” 

Another patriot-financier of the Revolution 
was Haym Salomon, who had grown up in 
Poland. In Poland, as in every other country 
of the Old World at that time, people of Jew- 
ish birth were cruelly treated, and Haym’s 
family had known oppression and persecu- 
tion. Haym wanted to get to America, for he 
believed that in that land struggling for free- 
dom Jewish people would be allowed to wor- 
ship as they thought best. He wanted to do 
his part in building up a nation founded upon 
tolerance and justice. In such a nation, he 
thought, Jewish people would be given equal 
opportunities with other citizens. 

After weeks of weary tossing on the sea, 
he arrived in New York in 1772 and soon be- 
came an ardent supporter of the patriot cause. 
He helped many prisoners escape from the 
British. Finally he was taken prisoner as a 
spy and was sentenced to be hanged. Some- 
how he managed to escape and made his way 
to Philadelphia. 

With the aid of friends he started in busi- 
ness, lending money to people who needed it. 
He charged only a small interest for his loans 
when other brokers were charging high rates. 
It was not long before he was one of the most 
successful brokers in the city. He made a 
great deal of money, but he lent it as fast as 
he made it. Many times he made loans when 
it was doubtful whether the money would ever 
be repaid, and often he refused to charge any 
interest. 

When Robert Morris became Superintend- 
ent of Finance, Haym Salomon became his 
trusted adviser and faithful supporter. As 
Morris’ faithful agent, he negotiated loans 
with foreign countries by which the credit of 
this country was maintained. Because of 
Salomon’s honesty and ability, Robert Morris 
came to depend on him more and more, and 
called on him for help again and again in 
times of crisis. “I sent for Mr. Haym Salo- 
mon,” we read over and over again in the 
diary which Robert Morris kept. “I sent for 
Salomon and desired him to try in every way 
he could to raise money,” Morris recorded in 
one place; and in another, “Salomon, the 
broker, came, and I urged him to leave no 
stone unturned to find money and the means 
by which I can obtain it.” 

Haym Salomon not only aided the govern- 
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(1) Haym Salomon, (2) joins the “Sons of Liberty,” (3) is put in prison, (4) serves as spy while acting as 
interpreter for the enemy, (5) persists in overworking in spite of his wife’s pleadings 
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ment but he made generous loans to impover- 
ished statesmen. All through the war the 
Continental Congress held its sessions in Phil- 
adelphia. Many members received but trifling 
salaries, not much more than enough to pay 
their traveling expenses. Some had inde- 
pendent means and could take care of them- 
selves. Many public men, however, had to 
borrow money to continue their duties, and 
would have gone to jail for debts they were 
unable to pay, had they not been able to get 
financial aid. To these men Haym Salomon 
extended a helping hand, thus making it pos- 
sible for the nation to keep the services of 
men sorely needed. When any member of 
Congress was in need, all that was necessary 
was to call upon Haym Salomon. 

Among the important members of Congress 
was young James Madison. His father was 
the owner of a plantation in Virginia, but 
Madison had little money. Sometimes he did 
not have enough to buy a meal or to pay for 
a night’s lodging. It is said that he often 
went to sessions of the Congress with nothing 
in his pockets but a batch of papers and a 
bunch of keys. 

Madison turned to Haym Salomon for help. 
Salomon always gave him the money he 
needed and refused to charge any interest. 
He was only too glad to help anyone who was 
serving his country. 

In 1782 Madison wrote to a friend: “I have 
for some time been a pensioner on the favor 
of Haym Salomon.” On another occasion he 
wrote: “The kindness of our little friend in 
Front Street near the Coffee House is a fund 
that will preserve me from extremities, but I 
never resort to it without mortification as he 
absolutely rejects all recompense. To a neces- 
sitous delegate he gratuitously spares a supply 
out of his private stock.” 

Such was the contribution of Haym Salo- 
mon to the cause of freedom. Like Robert 
Morris, Haym Salomon died a poor man. To 
the young and stuggling nation he advanced 
about six hundred thousand dollars which was 
a very large sum for those days. His many 
loans depleted his reserve funds. The gov- 
ernment made an attempt to pay back the 
money lent. The papers arrived on a Jewish 
holiday and Haym Salomon would not trans- 
act business on that day. He let the papers 
lie over, but the next day he was stricken ill 
and in a few days he died without having 
signed the papers. 
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Tue DAY after school closed last year 
Thomas Buncombe sat down on the front 
steps and stared rather gloomily up and down 
the street. 

The summer ahead looked pretty long and 
dreary. Practically every other boy on the 
street was going to the country for a while to 
be with relatives, or to some boy’s camp. 
Thomas wasn’t going anywhere. He never 
had—that is, not any farther than for a very 
occasional ride out into near-by Maryland or 
Virginia. 

Thomas was an orphan. He lived with his 
grandmother and an aunt. He had a news- 
paper route and that took some of his time. 
But there were a great many hours when he 
wasn’t delivering papers. He thought about 
school. It had been fun starting first-year 
high and being a cadet and everything. His 
company had won first place, too. It had 
been grand wearing a uniform and drilling 
across the school yard that was so neat and 
attractive. He had always liked to glimpse 
the flowers in the background. 

Orleans Place in Washington on which 
Thomas gazed didn’t look so very neat that 
morning. And it certainly didn’t look pretty. 
Everyone had been lounging on the steps the 
night before and papers were scattered all 
over the sidewalks, the road and the little 
plots of dirt in front of the houses. Orleans 
Place had a row of brick houses on each side 
of the street. There were no porches, but nice 
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wide steps for every 
house. A few spears 
of grass thrust up in 
front of some of the 
houses, but except 
for Miss Lucy’s yard 
down the street, 
these didn’t amount 
to much. Miss Lucy’s 
yard always did look 
nice. It was only 
about six by eight 
feet, but Miss Lucy 
crowded a_ good 
many flowers into 
that tiny plot. 

Thomas looked at 
the other yards and 
frowned again—just 
squares of dirt cov- 
ered with children 
and paper bags and 
pieces of paper. The 
houses looked dreary, 
too. Some of the windows hadn’t any screens; 
all of the doors and window frames could well 
have been painted. But nobody seemed to 
think it worth while. 

The wind brought a bad odor to Thomas’ 
nose. That must be another dead rat out in 
the alley. The alley was worse than the street. 
It was always full of trash. 

Thomas swung his foot back and forth and 
then bent over and picked up the paper which 
lay nearest him. What was this—a prize be- 
ing offered for the cleanest neighborhood with 
the prettiest gardens. He read all about it, 
lay back on his elbows for a minute and looked 
at nothing. He was thinking. 

Finally Thomas stood up. He wasn’t wor- 
ried about what he would do with his time 
any more. He would be plenty busy all right. 

“Hey, kids,” he called. And in a few minutes 
he was surrounded. One never had any trou- 
ble in getting a batch of youngsters together 
in Orleans Place. 

“We're going to form a company like the 
cadets do at school,” he said. “I’ll be the Cap- 
tain. Vivian Evans over there can be the First 
Lieutenant and Mattie Daniels the Second 
Lieutenant. And you kids that are going to 
be here all summer can be privates. You and 
you and you,” he pointed. “Truedell, Rosa- 
belle, Maria, Gloria, Thelma, LaVerne, Ber- 
nice, Anna—you can all be privates. And 
we're going to clean this street every single 
day. We’ll clean the alley too.” 


He told them about the prize. But Mattie 
Daniels protested. She was going to summer 
school, so she would be pretty busy most of 
the time. 

“Well, Thelma Walker can take your place 
then,” said Thomas. “But you can help when 
you are not in school. And the other kids can 
help too. We'll need a lot of co-op-er-ation.” 
Thomas always said that word slowly. But 
he said it often. In fact it was his favorite 
word. 

So there he was, Captain of the Orleans 
Place Company, with a job on his hands which 
was certain to keep him and the whole com- 
pany busy during the summer. 

The first cleaning took several days. The 
alley was truly frightful. But finally not a 
scrap of paper could be seen. The garbage 
cans were covered, and the last dead rat had 
been temporarily buried in a box of dirt until 
the trash collector came along for the stuff. 
All the alley trash was waiting piled in boxes 
and baskets, with stones on top to keep it 
from blowing. 

The street cleaner came three times a week. 
He was surprised the first time he found the 
newspapers and sweepings in a neat pile in 
the gutter waiting for him. 

So Thomas explained. ‘“We’ll have it ready 
for you every day you’re due,” he said. “T’ll 
get the kids busy about eight o’clock, so it 
will be ready by the time you arrive.” 

The street looked a lot better. But if 
Thomas’ company had any idea of winning 
that prize, they’d have to produce not only a 
clean neighborhood but gardens as well. 

So after the cleaning for the day was done 
he called his band together and told them 
about the next thing to be done.. The lieu- 
tenants and the privates all told their fami- 
lies, and they told the neighbors, too. Every- 
one who lived in the brick houses on Orleans 
Place thought it was a good idea if Thomas 
and his company wanted to do 
the work. Most everybody gave 
them a few cents and the com- 
pany bought grass seed and 
sowed it. 

The first place sowed was the 
last to come up, and then there 
were only a few spears of sickly 
thin grass. “Not enough soil,” 
said an older man. 

“Have to get sod for that,” said 
another. 

“Get it off the hillside by the 
railroad track,” said a third. 


The clean-up squad, organized by 
Thomas Buncombe of Orleans 
Place, Washington, D. C., at 
work, The boy with the 
hose in the upper pic- 

ture is Thomas 


So that was the next thing Thomas and his 
company did. Where the grass wasn’t grow- 
ing well they spaded up the yards and laid 
strips of sod in rows across. 

The little green yards were a wonderful im- 
provement. They weren’t big enough to mow, 
even if the company had possessed a lawn- 
mower, which they didn’t. But they could use. 
clippers or scissors to cut the grass when it 
grew too tall. 

Then somebody told Thomas that the va- 
cant lot next the church was to have an apart- 
ment house. Now, the vacant lot had served 
the church as a neighborhood park. It had 
been planted with flowering plants. Thomas 
could hardly wait to ask his question. “Can 
we have some of the plants for Orleans Place?” 

“Don’t see why not,” was the answer. “Ask 
the minister.” And the minister said, “Help 
yourselves.” 

Thomas and the company had to hurry be- 
fore the steam shovels arrived, but soon nearly 
every tiny yard in front of the two rows of 
brick houses on Orleans Place had its share 
of those plants. Thomas and his company 
planted most of them, though sometimes the 
families who were taking an interest in those 
green lawns of theirs had their own ideas of 
how they wanted them. That was all right, 
just so the yards looked nice, Thomas told his 
company. 

Mostly the flowers stood at the back of the 
tiny plot, or in a round bed in the middle. 
Thomas and his company brought oyster 
Shells from the market to outline the beds. 
One yard had the plants in the four corners 
with lines of shells running to the middle bed. 
Another had a wooden dog in the flower bed 
chasing a wooden cat who looked frightened 
to death. 

There was one great difficulty. The little 
children would run, or toddle, or creep across 
the yards and break the flowers by falling on 
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them. They seldom picked them, for Thomas 
and the company taught them not to. But 
of course they couldn’t help falling down. 

There was another conference, and once 
again the neighborhood was solicited. Soon 
practically every plot had a tiny picket fence, 
not high enough to hide the flowers, but 
enough to remind the toddlers and creepers 
that this was forbidden ground. 

Thomas and his workers helped paint many 
of these fences. Some had white pickets; 
some had white pickets tipped with blue. 
Others had round topped ones and some were 
pointed. The tiny fences looked spotless in 
front of the red brick walls. 

The street cleaner was very cooperative. He 
stopped by, even on days not “regular ones” 
for Orleans Place, whenever Thomas or his 
lieutenants or even one of the privates would 
see him working on a near-by street and men- 
tion to him that the Orleans block had some 
trash all ready, piled and waiting. 

Even the policeman on the beat began to 
wonder how it happened that this street and 
alley were always so clean and free of papers 
and other trash. 

Then one morning he happened to come 
along when the company was working. He 
understood then, and he stopped to tell them 
how nice he thought everything looked. 

“We're out by eight o’clock every morning,” 
said Captain Buncombe. “Even the little 
children are helping now,” and he pointed 
to a baby who was carefully picking up a piece 
of paper and putting it on the pile waiting 
for the cleaner. 

The policeman nodded appreciatively. He 
counted rapidly. There were forty children 
now visible, either cleaning the street or play- 
ing on the sidewalks or sitting on the steps. 
There were faces of other children at the 
windows. 

“You’ve got a job,” he agreed. 

He began noticing the change in Orleans 
Place in other ways, slow but surprising. Nice 
appearing yards needed good backgrounds to 
set them off properly. Captain Buncombe 
and his company had offered to wash win- 
dows and had received permission. They 
scrubbed steps, too, and soon all the house- 
wives in the community were keeping their 
windows spotless so as to look out upon the 
luxury of a front lawn with flowers; and they 
paid more attention to the steps. Potted 


plants began to appear on the windowsills. 
Then window boxes were set out on the nar- 
row sills, homemade for the most part, but 
nicely painted to match the pickets. 

Curtains which were at the windows came 
down more often for laundering, and some 
brand new ones appeared. 

Thomas suggested that it would be nice if 
people would paint their doors and window 
frames. “They look more dingy,” he ex- 
plained, “because the picket fences look so 
nice and clean.” 

Then the first thing he knew one man on 
the row started. His door was gleaming white 
with fresh paint, then another and another. 
Perhaps not everyone would or could paint, 
but the three certainly made a fine start. 
New screens began to appear at the windows. 
People liked to keep their windows open more 
than they had in the past. 

A man at the end of the street who had a 
long hose told the company they could use 
this to water the gardens on one side of the 
street. The gardens on the other side still had 
to depend on water carried in buckets. But 
the hose was a great help. 

Towards the end of the summer Orleans 
Place was bright with flowers in the window 
boxes and in the little yards behind the picket 
fences—petunias, marigolds, begonias, four- 
o’clocks and dahlia stalks, and plants with 
pretty cool-looking leaves. 

And I mustn’t forget to tell you—Thomas 
did get a vacation. For in spite of his duties 
as Captain of the Orleans Company he kept 
on delivering his papers and when a trip to 
the World’s Fair was offered to the delivery 
boys who increased their deliveries the most, 
Thomas Buncombe was one of the winners. 
When his aunt told proudly how many papers 
Thomas sold, he turned it aside with the com- 
ment, “Everybody was most co-op-er-ative!” 

The First Lieutenant and the Second Lieu- 
tenant, the privates, and their helpers—in 
fact everyone on Orleans Place was pleased 
about Thomas’ vacation. 

“He has really earned it, you know,” they 
said. 

“As to a prize, even if we don’t get it, we’re 
going to go right ahead keeping things nice 
on Orleans Place,” said Captain Buncombe. 
But when awards were made, he and his com- 
pany took a bow and a prize of ten dollars for 
the improvements they had brought about. 


For “Under Fives” 





CAMERA TALKS FROM THE THREE LIONS 


Children in the cottage homes in England, financed by the American Junior Red Cross through the Na- 
tional Children’s Fund, find life in the country full of interesting things even in the midst of the war. The 
boy on the left is wearing overalls and shirt made by an American Red Cross member 


(Coun WITH ME and meet these children 
at Denewood Grange, an old country house 
near Bath. There are thirty-seven of them in 
all, nineteen boys, eighteen girls, all less than 
five years old. They have endured what, in 
all previous wars, only front-line soldiers have 
had to endure. Bombs have fallen on their 
homes, have wrecked the shelters where they 
were sleeping, have blown them out of their 
beds, have killed the parents of some of them. 
The house where I met them was a lovely old 
eighteenth century English country home, 
looking over the wide, cider-apple valley of 
the Somerset Avon. 

“You must meet George, aged four, and his 
sister Margaret, aged two. When George 
came to the home, he was very lonely, but if 
he wanted to cry, he would go off alone. If 
his sister came near him while he was crying, 
he would turn away, wipe his eyes and, when 
he had quite recovered, he would come over 
and kiss her. He felt responsible for her.” 

This story and many like it were told by 
John Barry of A. R. C. Headquarters in Lon- 
don after he had visited one of the twenty- 
eight cottage homes which you as contribu- 
tors to the National Children’s Fund are help- 
ing to support. You are helping to give these 
children a feeling of comfort, a feeling of se- 


curity, which they have not known for many 
a long day. Imagine what it meant to these 
boys and girls at Christmas, for example, after 
weeks on end of terror and fright, to find that 
Santa Claus had come right to their fireside, 
brought them gifts, filled their stockings, and 
trimmed tall Christmas trees. 

The Women’s Voluntary Services, working 
closely with the British Red Cross and British 
Government, see to it that before children 
leave W. V. S. receiving nurseries in London 
for the country they are supplied with new 
clothes and of course a grownup goes along 
to see that all goes well on the journey. There 
is a registered nurse in charge of each home, 
with volunteer W. V.S. helpers. The cottages 
are inspected regularly, and reports are made 
to the Ministry of Health as well as to the 
children’s parents or guardians. The W. V. 5S. 
has been working on this plan for taking chil- 
dren under five years of age out of danger 
zones for a long time. When the need for 
such cottage homes grew and grew, the W. 
V. S. turned to the American Red Cross, which 
was proud to say that through the National 
Children’s Fund these English children would 
be given a safe, happy life in the country: 
$50,000 dollars has been sent to the W. V. S. in 
the name of the American Junior Red Cross. 
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These four policemen in Mexico 
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Above, cobblestone road through the Colombian 
coffee region: below, equator marker in Ecuador 
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Above, llamas in Peru; below, modern threshing 
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Calendar Story 


ONE of the worst quakes that has ever 
come to Chile struck hard at Santiago in Jan- 
uary, 1939. Many people were killed and thou- 
sands were injured. The news of the disaster 
reached the United States very quickly and in 
almost no time the American Red Cross, in 
behalf of the American people, was dispatch- 
ing help, in the form of money by wire and 
medical supplies by plane. From Panama 
went five hundred Army tents to shelter the 
homeless. On the advice of an American Red 
Cross representative in Chile, powdered milk, 
vaccines, surgical dressings, ether, instru- 
ments for bone surgery, and other supplies 
were shipped to the distressed Santiagoans. 
And the American Junior Red Cross con- 
tributed $1,000 from their National Children’s 
Fund especially for the Chilean children. 
Once again, the Junior membership had 
played its part in international Red Cross 
service. 

The members of the Junior Red Cross of 
Chile do their part, too. When your National 
Director, Mr. Nicholson, was in Chile for the 
Fourth Pan American Red Cross Conference 
last December, he was impressed with this 
fact. He saw 4,500 Junior members take part 
in a parade down a great thoroughfare in the 
Chilean capital and mass their colors in the 
beautiful Plaza Bulnes. 

On another day delegates to that confer- 
ence went up to the mountain preventorium 
provided by the Chilean Red Cross for chil- 
dren who are threatened with tuberculosis. 
Long rest periods and good diets put them on 
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their feet. School work is not neglected, 
either, and as part of their classroom studies, 
they have their own special Junior Red Cross 
activities. By pageantry and pantomime they 
gave their visitors, delegates from eighteen of 
the twenty-one American Republics, an im- 
pressive demonstration of the work and the 
aims of their Junior Red Cross. 

After the last session of the conference, rep- 
resentatives of the Chilean Junior Red Cross 
presented to the chairman of each of the 
eighteen delegations an album about Chile 
which had been prepared in Chilean schools 
for Junior Red Cross international corre- 
spondence. The album given to Mr. Nichol- 
son was sent to Juniors of Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia, who had entrusted to him the interna- 
tional correspondence album they had made 
for Chile. On the way back Mr. Nicholson 
talked with educational leaders in Argentina 
and Brazil, another step toward a greater 
J.R.C. in the western hemisphere. 


Lithuanian Folk Song 


One raindrop asked another, 
Tell me, I pray, good brother, 
Why make you such a pother, 
Against the window pane? 


Because I would be telling 
The poor man in his dwelling 
The seed he sowed is swelling 
And growing is the grain. 


Wait for the Signal 


SOME TWO YEARS AGo, the American 
Junior Red Cross suggested the collection and 
sale of used metal tubes as a means to swell 
the Service Fund. Later investigation indi- 
cated that it was difficult to identify tin or 
aluminum as the principal metal content of 
such tubes. So the recommended program 
might lead to disappointment, since payment 
was to be made on the basis of tin content 
only. As a national project, therefore, the 
recommendation was withdrawn. Now the 
National Defense Commission tells us that 
there is no great national need at this time for 
metals derived from tubes or metal foils. Local 
groups may continue to secure funds for serv- 
ice by collecting such waste materials and sell- 
ing them to local dealers. The American Jun- 
ior Red Cross will, however, await notification 
of need from the National Defense Commis- 
sion before reinstating such a program as a 
national project. 


ae 
Mailbag 


Because April 14 is Pan Ameri- 
can Day, the first letter from the 
international school correspond- 
ence mailbag is this one addressed 
“A la Republica de los Estados Uni- 
dos de America” by the “Alumnas 
de la Escuela Republica de Vene- 
zuela Publica No. 24, Campanario 
No. 960, Habana.” It was dated 
April 14, 1940. 






This picture, of Japanese J. R. C. members helping a farmer 






thresh his wheat, appeared in an album sent by the Kamioka 


TO THE CHILDREN Of the Re- 
public of the United States of 
America: 

Little girls of Cuba are writing this mes- 
sage to the sister republics to inform them 
that in this country we are celebrating today 
this interesting Pan American holiday. We 
hope that it is being observed in all our sister 
republics. In Public School Number 24, called 
“Republic of Venezuela” [in many Latin 
American countries, schools are named for 
sister republics in the Americas] the girls of 
the school represent the twenty-one republics. 
We sing the “Pan American Hymn” and recite 
various poems suitable for this day. 

Today, the fourteenth of April, is the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first International Ameri- 
can conference which convened in Washing- 
ton on April 14, 1890. For ten years now, 
this day has been observed in the Americas. 

With this short message, the girls of the 
Venezuelan Republic School in Havana bid 
you farewell. 


Texas 


A very important Pan American Conference 
was held in Santiago, Chile, last December. 
It was the Fourth Pan American Conference 
of the Red Cross. Among the delegates from 
Red Cross Societies of the Western Hemisphere 
was Mr. James T. Nicholson, the National Di- 
rector of the American Junior Red Cross. This 
letter to Wadsworth School, Wadsworth, Ne- 
vada, is from members in a school in Cabildo, 
a town about fifty miles north of Santiago: 


WE ARE the pupils of a town called Ca- 


School, Ibogun, Hyogoken, to Magnolia School, Beaumont. 


bildo, and we are very grateful for your valu- 
able gift. There has been more than one pres- 
ent from our new friends of your distant land, 
so that, in spite of the distance, our hands 
have been joined in friendly fashion. 

Upon receiving your album, we ran to the 
map in order to look up Nevada. The album 
from our North American brothers explaining 
their customs, their way of living, their coun- 
try and their sentiments made us believe that 
there exists another town with children as 
lively, gay, healthy and optimistic as our- 
selves. 

We also study geography and, as we are ac- 
quainted with the map of the world, we have 
traced the route pursued by the album, that 
piece of the United States received by us. We 
are preparing an album in return. 

We who live in our corner of the world plead 
for peace and understanding among the cities 
of the universe. 


From Argentina, across the high Andes from 
Chile, the Fairfax School in Fairfax, Cali- 
fornia, received this letter written by pupils 
of the Belgrano School, Santa Fe, a town on 
the Salado River, ninety miles north of the 
big commercial city of Rosario: 


WE ARE VERY HAPPY to have the op- 
portunity given us by the Argentine Red Cross 
to correspond with children of other countries. 
We read happily your sincere letters full of 
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friendliness and we were delighted with the 
beautiful album which has been put in our 
hands. Many thanks, above all, for the high 
spirit of frank comradeship that animates 
them. 

In the school, which is our second home, we 
learn to know and love our country. Among 
other subjects that we study are the history 
of our country, the history of human progress, 
of the Americas, and of some European coun- 
tries, mathematics, language, nature studies. 

We celebrate the national holidays in the 
schools and in public. The most important 
are the twenty-fifth of May and the ninth of 
July, dates of our independence. We cele- 
brate the birthdays of our patriots, San Mar- 
tin and Belgrano, and of benefactors of our 
country like Sarmiento. We remember our 
mother country, Spain, on the twelfth of Oc- 
tober, which is Columbus Day. We also cele- 
brate some school festivals like the birthday 
of our teacher and the end of the school 
course. 

In our homes we celebrate Christmas and 
New Year’s. One of our great amusements is 
the cinema. We much prefer your beautiful 
screen pictures. Our favorites are “The Life 
of Pasteur” and “Young Edison.” We love 
the pictures of Shirley Temple, Deanna Dur- 
bin and Mickey Rooney. 


The next letter comes from the “Crossroads 
of the Pacific.” An American citizen with 
Japanese parents told, in an album sent by her 
school in Honolulu to a school in Dayton, 
Iowa, how she prepared the family meals dur- 
ing Christmas vacation: 


DURING THE CHRISTMAS VACATION I 
planned and prepared the menus. I worked 
on them as my new home project. My mother 


left the shopping and the cooking to me. 

I tried the recipes that I learned in school. 
For breakfast I cooked whole grain cereals be- 
cause I had learned that they were better 
than ready-to-serve cereals. I made hot 
breads such as pancakes, French toast and 
biscuits. I prepared chocolate the way I had 
learned in school. 

For lunch I made sandwiches, watercress 
soup, miso tofu soup and other Japanese foods. 

For dinner I prepared chowders, stews, fried 
fish, creamed dishes, buttered dishes and Jap- 
anese dishes. I tried some dishes which I had 
not learned about in school. 

My cereals turned out fine and my brothers 
liked them. But when I first tried pancakes, 
they were too hard. I think I did not measure 
my ingredients carefully. But the second 
time I tried they were nice and fluffy. My 
French toast and cinnamon toast turned out 
nicely. 

I put more vegetables in my soup than I did 
in school. I made fish chowder and corn 
chowder. I prepared curried stew and beef 
stew. 

I fried the fish and served it plain. Some- 
times I made a thick choyu gravy and poured 
over it. Some of the dishes which I fixed at 
home and that I did not learn in school are 
nishime, Japanese salads, and fried leafy 
vegetables. I made chocolate pudding every 
other Sunday and left it in the icebox. My 
brothers said the puddings I prepared the way 
I did in school were better than the ones we 
buy in packages. 

Before cooking I always checked on the left- 
overs from the day before, and used them. 

I made a chart of “Rules in Planning a 
Meal” and followed it carefully. I made the 
chart in school. I have it hanging on the 
kitchen wall. 


Announcements 


IN SCHOOLS all over the Western Hemi- 
sphere, more children than ever will celebrate 
Pan American Day, on April 14. That is be- 
cause, as never before, the twenty-one Amer- 
ican Republics are drawing together. As 
never before, their peoples are interested in 
one another. This date was chosen because 
on that day in 1890 the first Pan American 
Conference passed a resolution that resulted 
in the formation of the association now called 
the Pan American Union. If you want help 
in planning your April 14th program, write at 
once to the Pan American Union, Washing- 
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ton, D. C., for the fine material it has pre- 
pared especially for school celebrations. 


You can get an interesting radio play, 
“Haym Salomon,” by writing to the Council 
against Intolerance in America, Lincoln Build- 
ing, New York City. It was written by Mildred 
June Janusch, a sixteen-year-old high school 
girl of Detroit, Michigan, and won a prize from 
the Scholastic magazine two years ago. Even 
if you do not give the play, you will find it 
interesting to read. 
There is no charge for it. 
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Francisco's Lucky Day 


CHRISTINE VON HAGEN 


Illustrations by Antonio Sotomayor 


Part II 


A LOW SHOUT and the muffled thud of a 
rope striking wood awoke Francisco. Stiffly 
he uncurled himself, shivering in the damp 
morning air, and stretched upward to peer 
over the cacao sacks. He forgot his sleepi- 
ness. With mouth open and brown eyes 
gleaming he stared unbelievingly. In the 
faint rosy light of the rising sun great build- 
ings loomed above his head. As far as he 
could see up and down the riverbank there 
were houses. Some of the houses gleamed like 
the white stone he had seen near the river 
on the hacienda. Stone houses! Surely all 
houses were made from bamboo even in the 
great port of Guayaquil. 

Turning away from these wonders, Fran- 
cisco realized that the little sailboat which had 
brought him up the Guayas River was already 
tied to a rickety wooden pier. The men from 
the hacienda were awake and huddled about 
the galley sipping hot coffee. Not one of them 
even glanced at the beautiful city which was 
gradually coming to life as the bright tropical 
sun rose higher and higher. 


As Francisco turned around, starting to join 
the men, he became aware of the great river. 
Whew, he whistled, and he strained to look 
across it. Swiftly the muddy water rushed 
toward the sea, bearing bits of driftwood and 
great floating islands of lavender water hya- 
cinths. Far, far on the other side were slender 
palm trees swaying in the breeze, outlined 
against the horizon in graceful silhouette. 
This was the Guayas River which began as a 
tiny stream high in the towering Andes, gath- 
ered to it the rain and snow of the hills, and 
poured in a mighty flood toward the Pacific, 
becoming the largest river of Ecuador. 

“Francisco, don’t stand there gaping,” the 
Captain called impatiently, “we must unload 
this cacao.” 

Hurrying forward, Francisco began to help 
the men shift the heavy sacks from the small 
boat to the wharf. Hour after hour the work 
went on. Francisco had no time to stop and 
watch what was going on about him, but oc- 
casionally he stole glances at the street along 
the waterfront which was now filled with a 
throng of barefooted stevedores who loaded 
and unloaded the boats tied to the piers. Cries 
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of “Empanadas,” “Dulces,” “Helados,” came 
from the food venders until the boy’s mouth 
watered. Here he was, so close to the city and 
yet as far from it as if he were still at Tenguel. 
Would the work never end? 

The sun was high and hot now, so hot that 
it scorched even Francisco who had lived all 
his life under just such a sun. Only when the 
last sack of chocolate beans was tumbled onto 
the wharf did the men, grunting contentedly, 
stretch out on the splintery boards of the pier 
to rest. 

The city became silent as people left the 
streets to escape the heat of midday and to 
take their afternoon siestas. Even the dogs 
rested in the shadows cast by the pillars, their 
tongues dangling lazily from their mouths. 
Guayaquil, filled with the sharp odors of warm 
tar and pungent cacao beans, steamed sleep- 
ily in the sun. 

But this was no time for Francisco to rest. 
He was too eager to see the wonderful sights 
of the city. Hurriedly he washed his grimy 
face and hands, smoothed his dark straight 
hair, and running down the dock climbed the 
steep bank to the street. 

“Remember, Francisco, the boat leaves at 
sunset. Be sure to be here.” The Captain 
barely raised his head to call after him. 

Nodding that he had heard, Francisco came 
out on the wide smooth Malecon, the main 
street which ran beside the river. 

Quickly he crossed the avenue and cauti- 
ously rubbed his hands over the wall of a big 
white building. “Caramba/! It really is stone,” 
he exclaimed. His brown fingers caressed the 
hard, cool cement as if he could not believe 
his senses. Well, if there were stone houses in 
Guayaquil, then one might expect anything. 

“Helados, helados!” The cry came from be- 
hind. Turning around he saw a small man 
carrying a big white box slung from his shoul- 
der by a strap. “Do you want helados?” he 
asked. 

“What are helados?” Francisco blurted out. 
The man stared. 

“You don’t know what helados are? Where 
do you come from? Here, try one.” Fran- 
cisco reached forward. 

“No, give me ten centavos first.” 

When Francisco had paid, he grasped the 
package, then almost dropped it. It made his 
fingers feel hot. He looked questioningly at 
the vender, who made motions for him to eat 
it. Cautiously the boy unwrapped it and ran 
his tongue over the top. 

“Tt’s hot,” he cried. 
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“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the man, his face 
breaking into a hundred wrinkles. “It’s not 
hot; it’s cold. It is made of milk and then 
frozen like ice. Ha, ha, ha, ha. Here is a boy 
who thinks that ‘ise cream’ is hot.” 

Francisco was too shy to tell the man that 
he had never seen such things before. He re- 
membered what the other boys had told him 
about “ise cream.” Again he licked it and this 
time he could taste the cold, sweet flavor. It 
was good! He ate it, then bought another and 
another. Then he remembered that he must 
save some money for other things. 

During all the quiet hours of the afternoon 
Francisco explored the city. Up one street 
and down another, past shops with shuttered 
windows, through pretty parks with brightly 
colored flowers and tinkling fountains he wan- 
dered. Many of the smaller streets were cov- 
ered from one side to the other with drying 
chocolate beans, but he hurried by these. He 
was not interested in cacao today. 

In front of one large building he stopped to 
examine a picture of a man in a big hat who 
was riding a lively horse. Above the picture 
was written “Buck Jones.” 

“What does this mean, sefior?” he asked a 
man standing near by. 

“This is where they show motion pictures. 
Today ‘Book Ho-nes’ will be in the picture. 
But they don’t start until six o’clock this eve- 
ning,” he continued quickly as he saw Fran- 
cisco start toward the entrance. 

Not until six o’clock! Why, by then he 
must be back on the boat! Sadly Francisco 
turned away. He wouldn’t be able to see the 
pictures moving on the wall. 

Gradually the streets began to fill with peo- 
ple. Cool white suits and pretty bright dresses 
mingled with the black clothes of the poorer 
people and the rags of the beggars who hov- 
ered about every store and park. The boy 
was distracted just watching these people. 
Almost all of them wore shoes. He kept his 
eyes fixed on the sidewalk and stared at the 
white, black, brown shoes that hurried by. 

Now the shutters were coming down with a 
clang as the stores once more opened for busi- 
ness. Francisco stopped to watch a man in 
a rumpled white suit lift the blinds from the 
windows of a large corner store. As the win- 
dows appeared he saw row after row of white, 
brown, black, tan—shoes. It did not seem 
possible that one store could hold so many 
pairs. And all for sale! 

Timidly Francisco approached the man. 
“Senor,” he began. 


“Vaya—go away,” answered the storekeeper 
crossly. “No beggars here.” Turning, he 
went back into the cool dark of the shop. 

Francisco was too surprised to tell the man 
that he only wanted to buy a pair of shoes. 
He was afraid to go in now. 

He started down the street past one store 
and then another, all filled with the finest 
shoes he could imagine. He became more and 
more timid. Even the silver he jingled in his 
pocket could not make him feel more confi- 
dent. What good did it do him when he was 
afraid to go into a store and buy anything? 

When finally he 
had enough courage 
to start into another 
store, a fat little man 
ran out and shooed 
him away before he 
could get one bare 
foot over the doorsill. 
That was too much. 
Here were all the fine 
stores, and he had 
money, but no one 
would let him buy, or 
pay any attention to 
him. And he had 
thought that every- 
one would be so kind 
in Guayaquil! 

Francisco sat on a 
low step and put his 
head down on his 
knees. Already the 
sun was sinking. He 
must soon start for 
the boat. And he had 
not seen the moving 
pictures and he would 
have no shoes. One 
sob after another 
shook him. 

“What has happened, muchacho—boy?” 
someone asked in a deep, low voice. Fran- 
cisco looked up through his tears and saw a 
tall thin man in neat white clothes standing 
over him. When he saw the mans kind 
twinkling eyes he poured forth his whole sad 
story. About how he had wanted to come to 
Guayaquil, and now he was here, and he 
couldn’t see the moving pictures, but that 
didn’t matter so much if he had only been 
able to take home a pair of shoes. 

The tall man smiled. “Is that all? What 
is your name? Francisco? Come with me, 
Francisco. Now which store do you like best?” 





New shoes round his neck, the scarf in his hand, 
Francisco ran for the boat 


Francisco remembered the big store on the 
corner where he had first seen the shoes. To- 
gether they started toward it with Francisco 
telling the man about where he lived and 
what he did. Before they arrived at the shop, 
Francisco was smiling and had almost for- 
gotten his difficulties. 

When they entered the shoe store, Fran- 
cisco lagged behind his new friend. Immedi- 
ately the owner saw him and swooped down. 
“Now go away. I told you before that we want 
no beggars here.” 

“This boy is with me,” said the tall man in a 
a stern voice. “He is 
to have the finest 
shoes in the store.” 

“Si, senor.” Bow- 
ing and smiling now, 
the storekeeper led 
them to chairs. It 
took a long time for 
Francisco to decide 
which shoes he 
wanted, but at last he 
chose a pair he liked. 
When he pulled out 
his money the tall 
man laughed and told 
him to keep it. “These 
are a present from 
me,” he said. 

Outdoors Francisco 
saw that it was grow- 
ing dark. Shyly he 
thanked the man for 
his kindness. “That’s 
all right, chico,” he 
replied. “Next time 
you come to Guaya- 
quil, we will go to the 
moving pictures.” 

Francisco ran as 
fast as he _ could 
through the streets toward the river, darting 
in and out among the people on the crowded 
sidewalks. As he passed a stand set up on the 
street, he remembered his mother and stopped 
just long enough to buy her a fine scarf with 
the rest of his money. 

The boat was already being untied when he 
reached the pier, and he jumped aboard just 
in time. Sinking down on the deck, gasping 
for breath, he clutched his shoes tightly and 
watched as the lights of Guayaquil twinkled 
out of sight behind him. It had been a lucky 
day for Francisco. 

THE END 
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A picture of this make-believe farm, made by first graders in the Dunbar School, Louisville, Kentucky, 
was sent in an album to the Haguro School, Aichi, Japan 


Working Together 


a 

Ma. CHAIRMAN and Fellow Juniors, I 
have come from the most desolate place in 
Chile—the Atacamia Desert. My father is a 
worker in the nitrate fields and I live in a 
small settlement on this desert. . . .” So one 
of the delegates to an “international conven- 
tion” introduced himself at an assembly of 
the Alger School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
For the program the stage was decorated with 
flags of many nations, a Red Cross flag and 
Junior Red Cross posters and Calendars. 

The boys and girls whose pictures you see 
on the opposite page had a part in the “con- 
vention” which had “delegates” from Mexico, 
Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, Colombia, Argentina, 
Canada, Alaska, and the states of Florida, New 
Mexico, North Carolina and Arizona. In the 
first scene, a committee of Michigan J. R. C. 
delegates held a meeting to check on guest 
accommodations, final program plans, and 
other local arrangements for the convention. 
In the second scene, the convention was in 
session. Visiting delegates, wearing badges 
with the name of their country, were wel- 
comed and greetings were read from coun- 
tries unable to send a representative. Each 
delegate gave a report on Red Cross activities 
in his country, including disaster work, and 
many told about experiences in exchanging 
school correspondence albums. The Andean 
delegates made colored slides to illustrate 
their talks. A gaucho from Argentina gave 
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an exhibition of lariat throwing, and demon- 
strated native weapons. The convention 
ended with a Red Cross song which one of the 
delegates had composed. 


ALL DURING the last week in January, 
a 6,000-ton, million-dollar cargo of food, cloth- 
ing and medicine was being loaded on the 
S.S. Cold Harbor in Baltimore harbor. The 
cargo was a gift from the American people 
through the American Red Cross to children 
in need in unoccupied France, and to the 
hungry in Spain. On February first the ship 
sailed. American Red Cross representatives 
on the other side made ready to supervise the 
giving out of the barrels of flour and cartons 
of powdered and evaporated milk when the 
freighter docked in Cadiz and Barcelona. 
Others prepared in Marseille to oversee the 
distribution of the layettes, sweaters and other 
garments, as well as of the supplies of milk, 
vitamin concentrates and essential drugs. 
Through their National Children’s Fund, 
American Junior Red Cross members had a 
$10,000 share in the concentrated vitamins 
and certain medicines which were part of the 
shipment. They had shared, too, in making 
the much needed garments. 


AS PART Of the program planned for the 
Chapter Workers’ Institute held early this 
year in New Orleans, Louisiana, Junior Red 


Cross members gave a colorful presentation 
of the place of the Junior Red Cross in all Red 
Cross services, and a style show of garments 
made in home economics classes for English 
children. Even the layettes were modeled, two 
girls, who had taken the Red Cross course in 
Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, carrying 
dolls dressed in baby clothes. 


IN THE ALBUM sent by the Minneola 
School, Daggett, California, to correspondents 
in the Courtenay, British Columbia, Elemen- 
tary School, were many varieties of pressed 
flowers. We wondered how it was possible for 
the California poppy and other beautiful 
blooms found in the desert to keep their fresh 
bright color after they had been picked. Here 
is the secret, told in a letter that went along 
with the album: 

“We gathered most of our flowers right out- 
side the school yard. We didn’t find very 
many by the river, but in the hills there were 
quite a few. After we found about forty 
flowers, we looked up the names. Then we 
started to press them, using cardboard, cotton, 
and cellophane. First we put the cotton on 
the cardboard, then the flowers on top of the 
cotton. We covered the flowers tightly with 
cellophane. After that, we put them under 
books with buckets of sand on top. The cot- 
ton and cellophane help the flowers keep their 
color.” 


BILLY HALL, a pupil in Stephen F. 
Austin Grammar School, Eagle Pass, Maverick 
County, Texas, wrote us about Easter in 
Mexico: 

“In Mexico, Easter is celebrated 
in very much the same way as it 
is in the United States. Still, the 
Mexican people observe some cus- 
toms that we do not. 

“For about three weeks before 
Easter, the children save eggshells 
which they paint in various ways 
with bright colors. “Some have 
faces drawn on them. Others have 
on hats and skirts. They are filled 
with confetti or perfumed water, 
and some practical jokers even fill 
them with flour. 


Some of the A. J. R. C. members of the 
Alger School, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, who put on the Junior Red Cross 
Pan American “Convention” described 
on the opposite page 


“At Easter there are parties and everyone 
brings his cascarons, as the eggshells are 
called, to crack on his friends’ heads. The 
children have much fun running and chasing 
each other to escape a shower of confetti, 
flour, or perfume which is in the cascarons. 
For refreshments, hot chocolate and cola- 
ciones, candy which looks like: confetti, are 
served. Small, brightly colored cakes are also 
served to the guests. 

“The Mexican children have no Easter rab- 
bit to bring them Easter baskets filled with 
candy and beautifully dyed hard-boiled Easter 
eggs as we do in America. They enjoy instead 
their cascarons, a custom left over from the 
French rule of Maximilian and Carlotta.” 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS mem- 
bers are almost as busy at Eastertime as at 
Christmas, and perhaps the busiest of Juniors 
are those in the schools of New York City. 
Their plans for Easter, which included pres- 
ents for Veterans’, Naval, and Marine Hos- 
pitals, called for gifts of azaleas, roses, hya- 
cinths, hydrangeas, tulips, lilies (there were 
400 plants and several dozen cut flowers, as 
Well as a window box of begonias), cigarettes, 
candies, including 1,000 chocolate eggs, maga- 
zines, menu covers, greeting cards, hand- 
decorated stationery, cookies, conserves and 
marmalade. The Admiral’s inspection party 
from the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
Navy Department, was there for a week and a 
half before Easter. The officer making the 
inspection was amazed and delighted by the 
flowers and other gifts sent in by the J.R.C. 
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The Steamboat 
That Climbed a Hill 


Emma L. Brock 


Pictures by the Author 


“FTIODAY I can work the lock gates,” 
said Olaf. 

“Ya, today you are eight years old 
and you are big enough to open and shut 
the gates of the lock,” said his father. 

“T will help the steamer climb the hill 
and it will skim along the canal, the most 
beautiful canal in all Sweden,” said Olaf. 

“The steamer will steam up the lower 
canal into the lock and you will shut the 
lock gates behind it,” said his father. 

“And there it will be in the lock,” said 
Olaf, “with the lower gates shut behind it 
and the upper gates shut in front of it. 
It will be sitting there in the lock.” 

“Then we'll open the holes in the 
upper gates and let the water from the 
higher canal run through into the lock,” 
said his father. 

“The water will run from the higher 
canal through the holes into the lock,” 
said Olaf. 

“And the water will fill the lock higher 
and higher. It will fill the lock between 
the gates higher and higher,” said his 
father. 

“And the steamboat will float in the 
water and rise higher and higher, too. 
It will climb until it is as high as the 
upper canal.”’ 

“Then you will open the upper gates,” 
said his father. 

“And the steamboat will skim away 
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along the canal,” cried Olaf. “TI will help 
the steamboat climb the hill from the 
lower canal to.the higher one.”’ 

Olaf’s eyes were shining and were 
almost as big as Lake Viken. His hair 
was rumpled with excitement. It was 
only a bit yellower than a cloud. It was 
scarcely yellow at all. 

“Tt is time for the steamer now,” said 
his father, looking at his watch. 

“Isn’t that a curl of her smoke 
yonder?” asked Olaf. 

“Ya, it is,” said his father. “In a few 
minutes she will come around the bend 
of the canal. Come, we'll go to the 
lower gate.” 

They hurried down the hill to the 
lower gate and waited for the steamboat. 
The curl of smoke grew taller and taller. 
It came nearer and nearer. Then the 
steamer poked its nose around the bend. 
The little white canal steamer came 
slowly around the bend. It came so 
slowly. Olaf could run faster any day 


than that steamboat traveled. He often 
ran races with it and left it far behind, 
but today he was the lock man and he 
stayed by the gate. The steamboat 
whistled. 

“Be ready,” it said. 

“T’m here,” said Olaf. 

The lower gates of the lock were 
standing open so that the steamer could 
enter the lock. The captain stood in the 
wheelhouse of the steamer steering it. 
He held two spokes of the steering wheel 
and steered it up to the lower gates that 
were standing open. He saluted Olaf 
and his father. He steered the little 
white steamer slowly past the lower gates 
into the lock. He jangled a bell and the 
steamer stopped. 

The steamboat just fitted between the 
stone walls of the lock. The walls were 
so high that only the smokestack of the 
steamer could be seen above them. 

“There she is,” said Olaf. “Now I'll 
shut the lower gates.” 

He pushed against the long pole that 
was sticking out from the capstan. He 
pushed as hard as he could against 
the capstan bar and 
the capstan began to 
turn. Olaf walked 
round and round it 
pushing the capstan 
bar. The capstan 
turned as he walked. 

As it went around, 
the capstan turned a 
sprocket wheel and 
that turned something 
else and that turned 
the chain-barrel that 
wound up the chains. 
There was a chain fas- 
tened to each of the 





two gates. The chain-barrel wound the 
chains around itself. The chains were 
wound around the chain-barrel and they 
pulled on the gates. The chains pulled 
on the gates and the gates began to move. 
The tall wooden gates swung slowly shut 
until they were tightly closed behind the 
little white canal steamer. 

Olaf wiped his hot forehead on his 
sleeve. Shutting the gates was hard 
work. 

‘Now we'll make her climb up the 
hill,” said Olaf’s father. 

“Oh, ya,” cried Olaf. 
her climb!”’ 

Olaf and his father ran up the hill to 
the upper gate. The canal above the 
upper gate was higher than the lock 
where the steamer was sitting and the 
canal where she had come from. The 
tall wooden gates kept the water from 
spilling over into the lock. 

“Now we'll make her climb,” said 
Olaf. 

He turned the handle that opened the 
holes in the upper gates. The handle 
opened the sluice valves in the gate and 


“Now watch 


waved at Olaf 
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the water began to run through them. 
The water in the higher canal was almost 
as high as the top of the gates. The 
water in the lock on the other side of the 
gates was not much above the bottom of 
the gates. The water poured through 
the holes from the higher canal into the 
lock. 

“Now she’ll climb the hill,” said Olaf. 

The water from the higher canal ran 
through the holes in the gate into the 
lock. It gurgled and bubbled and roared. 
The water in the lock heaved and rolled. 
It rose higher and higher between the 
walls. The boat rose with it. 

“There she goes climbing!”’ cried Olaf. 

The water from the higher canal bub- 
bled through the holes and slowly filled 
the lock between the closed gates. The 
water rose higher and higher in the lock 
and the boat rose with it. The white 
steamboat climbed higher and higher. 

““She’s almost up,” cried Olaf. 

The bubbling of the water stopped. 
The lock was full. The water in the lock 
was just as high as the water in the upper 
canal. And floating in the water sat the 
steamboat. 

Back of the boat the lower gates of the 
lock were still fast shut. They were 
holding the water in the lock. On the 
other side of them was the lower canal 
where the steamer had come from. The 
water in the lower canal was far, far 


below the water in the lock now. The 
steamboat had climbed the hill. 

“‘She’s up!”’ cried Olaf. 

‘“‘Now open the upper gates,” said his 
father. 

Olaf grasped the bar of the capstan for 
the upper gates and walked around and 
around it. The capstan turned. As it 
went around, the capstan turned a 
sprocket wheel and that turned some- 
thing else and that turned the chain- 
barrels that wound up the chains. The 
chains grated against the walls of the 
lock and pulled open the lock gates. The 
gates moved slowly back against the 
walls of the lock and left the lock open. 

“There you are,” said Olaf. 

A black curl of smoke rose again from 
the funnel of the steamer. The captain 
saluted Olaf and his father, and grasped 
the steering wheel. He jangled a bell 
and the little white canal boat slid out of 
the lock into the upper canal. It slid 
slowly between the canal banks. 

The passengers leaned over the rails of 
the steamer and waved at Olaf. He ran 
along the bank just to show that he could 
travel faster than the little steamboat 
could. His eyes were bigger than Lake 
Viken. His hair that was almost as 
white as a cloud was standing up on end. 
He felt so big. 

“I helped the steamboat climb the 
hill,” he said. 


Question 
Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 


HY should I look like Mother? 
Why should I look like Dad? 
Why should I look like Uncle Dave 
In my shirt of Scottish plaid? 
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I wish people would stop talking. 
I wish they were able to see 
That I don’t look like anyone 
Else in the world but Me! 


Painting 
Alida Visscher Shinn 


ITH red paint and orange paint, 
And yellow, green and blue, 

We paint and we paint, 

With a brush as big as you. 


We paint and we paint 
And we paint 

The Pacific Ocean 

With a brush as big as you. 


We paint and we paint 

And we paint 

The boats upon it 

With a brush as big as you. 


We paint and we paint 
And we paint 

Tropic fish of every hue 
With a brush as big as you. 





PHOTO BY R. J. BAKER AND ALIDA VISSCHER SHINN 


“Osamu and Patrick are painting pictures. I 
wonder if they are of the ocean, boats, or fishes.” 


Part of the Public 


Agnes Ballantyne 


T WAS a spring morning. David was 
on his way to school. He belonged 

to the first grade. With him was a friend 
of his. She taught in one of the upper 
grades. 

They passed by a park with lots of 
golden daffodils in bloom. 

“Look at my daffodils,” David said. 

But his friend was not listening. 

“Look at my daffodils,” David said 
again. He sounded proud of his flowers. 

Then she said “Yes.” But it sounded 
as if she thought David was just making 
up something. 

“They really are my daffodils,’ David 


said. “They belong to the Public. And 
of course you know I am the Public.” 

“Yes, of course you are,” she said. 

“But I don’t pick my flowers,” David 
said. “The rest of the Public wouldn’t 
have any daffodils if I picked them. Be- 
cause of course I am not ali of the 
Public.” 

“What a good idea,” said his friend. 
“‘Where did you get that idea?” 

‘“‘We discuss these things in school,” 
David said. And he sounded proud of 
his school. 

—Adapted from “Incident in Daffodil Time,” 
Childhood Education 
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other Alpine flowers 
star the slopes. In Locarno 
during the Mimosa and 
Camellia Festival young 
and old flock to little way- 
side inns (above) 
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